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History of the German Language. By H. A. 
Strong, M. A., LL.D., and Kuno Meyer, 
P. H. D.(sic!). Published by Swan Son- 
nenschein; Le Bas & Lowrey. London. 

As will appear from the table of contents 
which I have made out myself and added be- 
low, the title of the book is very misleading. 
The authors had probably in mind such famous 
wrong titles as Grimm's Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache and Scherer's ZurGeschich- 
te der deutschen Sprache (from which, by the 
way, they omit "Zur") and, perhaps, Schlei- 
cher's Die deutsche Sprache. We see no ex- 
cuse for such a title, except that Strong and 
Meyer had great difficulty in finding a title at 
all for a book that treats of the following sub- 
jects : 

Chapter I : On Language, pages 1-20 

Chapter II : On the Language of a na- 
tion as an expression of its 
thought, pages 21-36 

Chapter III : On the Indo-European 

Languages, pages 37-56 

Chapter IV: On the Teutonic Lan- 
guages, pages 57-69 

Chapter V: The High German Lan- 
guage, pages 70-90 

Appendix : On Popular and Forgotten 

Etymologies, pages 91-100 

Synoptical Tables of German Acci- 
dence, pages 101-105 

There is besides an index of German words. 

Now Chapters I, II, III, and the Appendix 
do not belong to a history of the German Lan- 
guage. Chapter I is an excellent one, based 
on Paul's Principien der Sprachgeschichte. 
Chapter II is also good, it is based on Kluge's 
Introduction to his Etymological Dictionary 
andiVedewer's Zur Sprachwissenschaft. Chap- 
ter III might have been much shorter in pro- 
portion to Chapter IV. The Appendix gives 
many illustrations of popular etymology. The 
authors might have referred the student to 
Andresen's Ueber deutsche Volksetymologie. 
We cannot agree with Mr.* Bradley, who has 
reviewed this book in the "Academy" (May 29, 
1886J that the book is a hand-book or "primer 
of philology." This claim would have to be 
based on Chapters I and II, strictly speaking 
only on Chapter I, which would be short even 
for a primer. I venture to make a suggestion 



here. When the new edition of Paul's Prin- 
cipien, etc., is out, let some one condense it 
into a " Language- Primer," or "Hand-book of 
Philology." Paul's book is too little known 
among us, and has not, even in Germany, re- 
ceived the recognition which it deserves. Yet 
it is the best and soundest treatise that has 
been written on the nature and development 
of Language. A short, condensed form of it 
would clear away many confused and anti- 
quated ideas and methods among the teachers 
of all languages (including even the classical). 
It would start our advanced students, if used 
in the class-room, in more correct and rational 
ways of study, thought and investigation. 

Some of the dozen points or more which Mr. 
Bradley has criticised are, certainly, serious 
faults. The account of the origin of the N. H. 
G. Schriftsprache in the fifth chapter is full 
and in every way excellent. It is the best that 
we have in English. On the rest of that chap- 
ter one cannot help passing some strictures. 
The H. G. shifting of consonants is not fully 
and clearly enough presented. On this most 
important and peculiar feature of the language, 
we are favored only with a "short summary of 
the whole process. ' ' Why ? 

The following statements are contradictory, 
viz., p. 70, "we call all Teutonic languages 
and dialects that were affected by them (i. e. 
these sound-changes) High German, and all 
those unaffected by them we call Low Ger- 
man," and p. 73, "This change of thand & to d 
is the only one that has penetrated into L. G." 
This last statement is undoubtedly correct. 
The whole H. G. shifting is treated of on three 
pages ! We are told that t changes to the so- 
called affricate z and to the hard spirant j. 
The fact is, every t changes first to z, but this 
z has become s in N. H. G. except initially, 
after /, r, n, and when sprung from double t. 
The different shiftings of the double conso- 
nants receive no attention whatever. Thus the 
relation of G. hatz and hass, beizen — beissen, 
heiss — heizen is not cleared up. The same is 
true of double b and double g, which always 
shift to double / and ck. The vowels fare 
still worse. The transition of M. H. G. vowels 
to the N. H. G. is treated piecemeal. Only 
the Middle German changes are noted. Why 
is not the great diphthongization of M. H. G. 
I, ii, iu mentioned, which started with the 
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Bavarian dialect as early as 1200? On p. 78, 
the transition of O. H. G. to M. H. G. is said 
to be "marked by a general weakening of the 
vowels which follow the stem-syllable into a 
monotonous e." How about the vowels of the 
O. H. G. inseparable prefixes, for example: 
za, zi; ga,gi.; zar, zirf This is a very loose 
statement. The lengthening of short accented 
syllables in N. H. G. is unsatisfactorily stated. 
(See the writer's grammar, § 488, 2.) In fact, 
the whole transition from M. H. G. to N. H. G. 
sounds is treated in a step-motherly fashion. 
The history of a language must include the full 
history of its sounds. Verner's Law, p. 59 is 
not clearly stated. The condition is, that the 
"unmittelbar vorhergehende vokal den accent 
trug." By the way, does hw in Gothic saihwan 
go back to ki ? 

The authors retained the G. expressions 
inlaut, anlaut, auslaut, while they translated 
umlaut. The following are misprints: p. 61, 
gast for "gasts." Wittenburg twice for Wit- 
tenberg. P. 124, 1. 3. the reference ought to 
be p. 59 instead of 92. 

I cannot tell Mr. Bradley what the authors 
mean by a Gothic perfect in s, but I can help 
him out "on the line of Calbe," I think. Kalbe 
is a place on the Saale, lower down than 
Merseburg. The former boundary line be- 
tween Low and H. G. ran southeast from the 
Harz to Merseburg. Now it runs directly east 
if not a little northeast in the direction of Kalbe 
instead of Merseburg. 

H. C. G. Brandt. 
Hamilton College. 



University of Michigan, Philosophical Papers. 
First Series, No. 2. Goethe and the Con- 
duct of Life. By Calvin Thomas, A. M., 
Ann Arbor, 1886. 

Intelligent criticism of Goethe outside of 
Germany is of comparatively recent date. The 
ardent championship of Carlyle, the enthus- 
iasm of Lewes, and the sober and judicious 
essays of Matthew Arnold, Stuart Blackie and 
Seeley have, until lately, hardly sufficed to re- 
lieve the British public from the charge of 
unsympathetic ignorance. In this country, the 
influence of Emerson and Hedge, and the 



efforts of Everett, Bancroft, Calvert, Motley, 
Ripley, Godwin, Longfellow, Brooke, Taylor, 
Miss Frothingham and Boyesen bear witness 
that from an early date Goethe has found care- 
ful students and met with appreciative and 
intelligent, if sometimes adverse criticism. But 
a general interest in Goethe and Goethe's 
writings must be considered to date from the 
Franco-Prussian war, after which the attention 
of the world was called anew to Germany, and 
through the growing ease and frequency of 
foreign travel her institutions and literature 
were studied both at home and abroad with 
renewed and increased assiduity. 

To the larger audience, then, of conscientious 
and discerning students of German thought, 
Prof. Thomas addresses his excellent summary 
of Goethe's ethicalviews. With Browning's say- 
ing, "he needs no defence, nothing but sympa- 
thetic study," for a guide, an outline of Goethe's 
criticism of life is presented, affording an ex- 
position of the "great regulative principles of 
conduct" which he enunciated and followed. 
Starting out from Spinoza, to whom Goethe 
was attracted by the boundless disinterested- 
ness of the former's contemplations, as well as 
by the lesson of renunciation and the thought 
of the unity of creation, and from whom Goethe 
abstracted a store of emotional exaltation, — 
the doctrine of self-affirmation, the enlightened 
selfishness of Spencer, is set forth as the basis 
of Goethe's theory of culture. But it is further 
shown that to self-affirmation was also joined 
self-repression, appearing in the guise of self- 
control, renunciation and resignation; and 
finally self-surrender, not to ignoble idleness, 
but to a benevolent and beneficent activity, to 
a wise altruism. 

Prof. Thomas's paper professes to be neither 
an attack nor a panegyric, but a study. One 
will finish its perusal confirmed in the belief 
that Goethe's ideal was not to lie beside his 
nectar on the intellectual summits, but to be 
advancing with harmonious energy ; and that 
the law of his progress was not the apotheosis 
of the individual by the sacrifice of the many, 
but that what he drew from mankind he has 
repaid to mankind. 



H. S. White. 



Cornell University. 
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